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its projects, it cannot oblige all the citizens to comply
with its desires in the same manner and at the same
time throughout the country. When the central
Government which represents that majority has1
issued a decree, it must intrust the execution of its will
to agents, over whom it frequently has no control,
and whom it cannot perpetually direct. The town-
ships, municipal bodies, and counties may therefore
be looked upon as concealed breakwaters, which check
or part the tide of popular excitement. If an op-
pressive law were passed, the liberties of the people
would still be protected by the means by which that
law would be put in execution : the majority cannot
descend to the details and (as I will venture to style
them) the puerilities of administrative tyranny. Nor
does the people entertain that full consciousness of its
authority which would prompt it to interfere in these
matters ; it knows the extent of its natural powers,
but it is unacquainted with the increased resources
which the art of government might furnish. . . .
In visiting the Americans and in studying their
laws we perceive that the authority they have in-
trusted to members of the legal profession, and the
influence which these individuals exercise in the
Government, is the most powerful existing security
against the excesses of democracy. . . .
Men who have more especially devoted themselves
to legal pursuits derive from those occupations certain
habits of order, a taste for formalities, and a kind of
instinctive regard for the regular connection of ideas,
which naturally render them very hostile to the
revolutionary spirit and the unreflecting passions of
the multitude.
The special information which lawyers derive from
their studies insures them a separate station in society,
and they constitute a sort of privileged body in the